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opposite his couch, in the little attic ; the beautiful 
eyes looking down upon him, the head inclining for- 
ward, supported by its swan-like neck. Morning, 
noon and evening, it looked upon him ; the image 
mingled with his matin hymn and vesper song. Is it 
wonderful that it became the object of his worship, 
the Madonna of his religion ? 

Agostino felt the beauty of Gelee's landscape. With 
the permission of the youth, he sent it to the Duke 
of Lorraine, as the production of a self-taught artist. 
The astonishment of the trio was great when a recom- 
pense was returned far exceeding the amount 
which Agostino had received, and also orders 
for a second painting. 

Claude was no longer to continue the house- 
hold servant of Agostino. Another was pro- 
cured to supply his place, and his whole time 
devoted to the pencil. 

His master, with an honorable generosity, 
endeavored to teach him the rules of perspec- 
tive; but he was an impatient pupil. H^is 
was a beauty which he perceived and painted 
intuitively. 

So wholly was Claude occupied, that he 
seemed to, live in a region of his own. His 
labor in completing the second landscape en- 
tirely engrossed him. Content with the secret 
worship of his Madonna, he scarcely appeared 
to note its living representative ; otherwise he 
would have perceived that the cheek of Calista 
had lost its bloom — that the sparkling ani- 
mation of her eye had melted into the lus- 
trous softness of his own native sky — that 
the form, so round and graceful, was losing its 
waving outline — that the voice which fell on 
his ear in strains of melody when he first threw 
himself at the threshold, was now faint and 
broken, and scarcely exceeded a whisper. All 
this was unheeded by the artist ; he was now 
studying to blend the bright, sunny skies of 
Italy, his adopted home, with the softness that 
first impressed his youthful imagination, and 
to throw that aerial veil over the whole which 
gives mysterious meaning to inanimate ob- 
jects. Sometimes Agostino urged him to in- 
troduce groups of peasants into the front 
ground; but he submitted unwillingly, and 
they did not partake of the inspiration of his 
pencil. ' ' Man, " he exclaimed, ' ' has made 
himself inferior to the glorious world he in- 
habits ; his presence destroys the harmony of 
the scene." One figure, however, was intro- 
duced — -a fair girl, with her white veil thrown 
back from her head, and her golden locks 
sporting upon her neck, as they were moved 
by the passing breeze. She stood on a gentle 
eminence, the soft effulgence of. the setting 
sun casting a halo round her head. Agostino 
recognized it at once as the figure of his own 
niece, his "little Calista," as he invariably 
called her. 

"It was an excellent likeness once," said 
he, with a deep sigh. 

"Yes," said the youth, blushing; "but it 
wants her mind to animate the form. Still, 
however, it is in keeping with the picture ; it 
has the same perfection that belongs to the 
inanimate creation. I have looked at it till 
it seemed to me to move. . See," continued 
he, "the foot is a little advanced: does it 
not give an idea of her light step, which scarcely 
seems to bend the flowers upon which she treads? 
Then observe the quick and animated turn of her 
head : we need not look in the face to read the beauty 
of the soul." 

"Alas!" said Agostino, "such things were; but 
the remembrance of them comes over me like the 
strains of the iEolian harp, mournful and low." 

"What do you mean ? " exclaimed Claude, throw- 
ing down his brush. The deepest anguish was ex- 
pressed in Agostino's countenance, as he replied, "I 
must part from her ; she is fast fleeting to the world 
of spirits; in a few months I shall be alone L" 

' ' Holy Virgin ! " cried the youth, ' ' can this be true ?" 



' ' Too true, " replied Agostino ; ' ' her doom is pro- 
nounced by the most experienced in the healing art. 
They say she can continue but a few weeks longer. " 
"And you have kept it secret from me ? " 
' ' You were too much engrossed by your pencil, " 
replied Agostino, ' ' to think of my poor girl. Ah ! " 
continued he, with a melancholy smile, "it was once 
so with me. Painting is a more tyrannical mistress 
than Music, for she will have the whole heart; but 
her tuneful sister derives part of her charm from 
answering cadences. " 
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"Can it be," said Claude, "that I have been thus 
insensible, thus selfishly engrossed ? Let me fly to 
her. Where may I find her?" 

"She wanders among the fir trees, in the little grove 
behind the house. " 

Claude hastened to the spot ; he saw her at a dis- 
tance. Her veil was thrown back, her step feeble and 
slow — even then he thought of his art; there was 
something in her shadowy form so like his own ideal 
that he hesitated to destroy the illusion by approach- 
ing too near. It was only for a moment, and then he 
was by her side. 

She smiled and extended her hand. ' ' Have you 
come to me at last ! " she exclaimed. 



' ' Calista ! " said the painter, casting himself at her 
feet ; ' * yes, thou art she whom I have so long secretly 
worshipped. " 

Faint and exhausted, she sank upon the bank ; the 
youth knelt by her side ; for the first time their hearts 
communed. Calista learned how deeply she had been 
beloved — that, while she looked upon the menial of 
her uncle as too bright a star for her own orbit, he had 
not dared to lift his eyes to a being so radiant with 
beauty and goodness. "These are precious mo- 
ments ! " exclaimed the maiden ; "but they are fleet- 
ing. I am called hence ; I must away. " 

' ' Live for me, my own Calista ! " exclaimed 
Claude ; ' ' thou hast been my animating ge- 
nius ; live to lead me to immortality, to an 
undying name. " 

"That may not be," replied the maiden; 
' ' thy own genius will obtain for thee an un- 
dying name ; but a far more glorious immor- 
tality awaits thee. " 

Other landscapes were completed, and re- 
compense returned far beyond expectation. 
Claude was now no longer unknown — he was 
distinguished by kings and princes ; and when 
he was called the Italian artist his native prov- 
ince asserted its prior claims. 

Who has ever seen an original of this art- 
ist, without feeling that he possessed a power 
which belongs to no other ? There is a depth 
in his skies, which leads the mind far beyond 
the surface ; you look through the mysterious 
veil, behind the golden clouds, into the very 
heaven of heavens. 

Where was the stupid apprentice of the pas- 
try-cook ? Is it indeed true, as has been sug- 
gested, that his faculties were obtuse on every 
subject but those of his art ? Who, that has 
any comprehension of what the divine art is, 
wril believe this? The observation might 
apply to a mere copyist; but he to whose 
pencil taste and imagination bring their trib- 
utary stores — he who can give life and senti- 
ment to canvas — can he be void of every 
other talent ? 

The image of Calista had been not only his 
beau ideal, but incorporated with his relig- 
ious worship of the blessed Virgin. It had 
filled and satisfied his heart ; he had never 
thought it possible he could awaken in her 
emotions corresponding to his own ; she was 
the beloved niece of his master, and he but a 
meniaL Now, however, the veil was removed, 
and he found himself the first object of her 
affection. Happy Claude ! what hast thou 
more to desire? Love, fortune and genius 
. smile upon thee ; yet who so sad, so heart- 
broken? Happiness is not made for this 
world. Every day Calista grew weaker, her 
voice fainter and fainter; she resembled the 
light of his own pictures, fading insensibly 
away into heaven. 

Italy has always been celebrated for its 
beautiful twilights ; it was on one of those 
lovely evenings, tinged with glory, that Calista 
expressed a wish to see a landscape Claude 
had nearly completed. He conducted her to 
the room he had hired for his occupation, 
which was but a short distance from the dwell- 
ing. It was part of a ruin on Monte Pincio, 
mantled with evergreen. Through its dilap- 
idated wall the last rays of the setting sun entered 
aslant, and gave to the picture an extraordinary bril- 
liancy; it was precisely the light which was meant 
to be represented. Calista gazed with enthusiasm. 
"My friend," said she, holding up her hand, which 
the bright light rendered almost transparent, "I read 
in thy picture thy immortality, but not the immor- 
tality for which thou art sighing; the time will come 
when the works of genius shall crumble, and the artist 
be forgotten ; but the spirit which executed them will 
live for ever." As she spoke, her head sank upon his 
bosom. Several moments passed before he perceived 
that her breath had fled, and that he was supporting 
a lifeless form. ' ' Yes," he exclaimed, ' ' the spirit will 
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live for ever." Claude Gelee was born in 1600, and 
died in 1668. The remainder of his life was spent 
much in solitary devotion to his art. In this he was 
laborious, frequently repeating the same subject. The 
prediction of Calista is partly accomplished. Many 
of his works are decayed, a few yet remain. Agostino 
Trasso is only remembered as connected with his illus- 
trious pupil, while the name of the scholar is still fa- 
miliar, not as Claude Gelee, but claimed by his native 
province as Claude Lorraine. 
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difficult to obtain, other and more satisfactory methods 
of ornamenting metal having been discovered. When 
found they are usually of silver, and the lines of the 
ornamentation are filled with black. We engrave a 
vase in this style of ware which is considered unique. 
It is. in the British Museum, and dates from the 
Byzantine era. 
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Visitors at the Centennial will not have forgotten 
the specimens shown them of engravings from differ- 
ent countries — especially of engravings on copper — 
but we suppose very many of them hardly thought 
it necessary to ask 
how, when, and by 
whom the art of 
copperplate engrav- 
ing was invented. 
The fact is, that, 
beautiful an art as 
it is, it owes its ori- 
gin to quite anoth- 
er, and what seems 
to be an entirely 
different branch of 
decorative art — it is 
known as "Niello" 
work. The word is 
Italian, and is de- 
rived from the Latin 
nigellus, a diminu- 
tive oiniger — black. 
Niello work means, 
simply, the engrav- 
ing on any metal, 
by means of lines 
cut in a design, and 
filling the lines with 
either a black or a 
colored pigment. 
The fact that black 
sis generally used is 
the excuse for the 
name. When or 
by whom this man- 
ner of ornamenting 
metal was invented 
is not known. The 
fact, however, that 
some of the finest 
specimens known 
to exist were done 
by Byzantine artists 
of the twelfth cen- 
tury shows that the 
art must be. a very 
old one, for the 
work then done is a 
sufficiently convin- 
cing proof that the 
artists who were en- 
gaged on it had had not only much practice, but also 
centuries of tradition to back them. 

The finest of the works in Niello belong to the first 
half of the fifteenth century, and the one great master 
in this branch of art who is most thought of, and 
whose works are most sought after and most regarded, 
was Maso di Finiguerra, who flourished about 1440, 
who was also a painter of considerable merit, having 
been a pupil to both Ghiberti and Masaccio. He was 
much employed by the monks and priests to engrave 
designs upon the different articles needed for the altar, 
and was accustomed, when they were half done, to rub 
lampblack, or something of the kind, into the lines, 
and then take an impression from the engraving, so 
that he might see how the work was going on. This 
practice not only enabled him to mark the progress 
of the work, but also led him to the invention of en- 
graving on copper. 

Genuine specimens of Niello work are very rare and 



Every homestead has,, or ought to have, its darling 
— the one little babe, who is not only the beloved of 
its parents but of its brothers and sisters — its uncles 
and aunts, and all the friends of the family as well. 
The picture we engrave shows us a most delightful 
scene, where an older sister has obtained possession 
of baby, and is apparently as much delighted at her 



with the most extraordinary success. He was, in 179 1, 
at the request of the king, made a ' ' supplemental asso- 
ciate ; " and, on the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was 
apppointed limner to the king. In 1798 he was 
elected Royal Academician ; in 181 5 he was knighted, 
and in 1826, on the death of Benjamin West, he was 
elected President of the Royal Academy, which post 
he held until his death in London, January 7, 1830. 
Two of his pictures were exhibited at the Centennial. 
The one we engrave is a good specimen of his work 
both as regards faults and excellences. 
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OUR DARLING. —After Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

opportunity for kissing and playing with the family 
darling as the little one is at being so cuddled and 
caressed. The scene is a charming one, even when 
looked at by a stranger simply as a picture, and must 
have been vastly more delightful to the aristocratic 
parents of the two charming girls so admirably pre- 
sented to us. 

The original, from which the engraving is made, 
was painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, the successor 
of Benjamin West as President of the British Royal 
Academy. He was born at Bristol, in 1769, and 
began his career by drawing portraits in crayons, at 
Oxford, at the early age of ten years — thus showing a 
precocity almost, if not quite, equal to that previously 
exhibited by West, his predecessor. In 1783 Law- 
rence set up his easel in Bath, and had a good patron- 
age, but took to painting in oils, and at the age of 
eighteen settled in London, and entered as a student 
at the Royal Academy. Here he seems to have met 



Springtime has come, and with it comes a renewal 
of the love of bouquets, boutonnieres, baskets and vases 
of cut flowers, and similar devices for the display of 

the floral beauties 
the season brings 
us. To be sure, 
the desire for these 
things, like the ap- 
petite for oysters, is 
with us all the year, 
but it can never be 
so well gratified as 
when the advent of 
warm weather opens 
the buds and brings 
out the leaves of 
the vegetable world. 
Flowers may be 
had, thanks to the 
invention of green- 
houses, at any time, 
but they always 
seem in winter, to 
recur to our former 
simile, . very much 
like an oyster in 
July, slightly out of 
season. In spring, 
however, they are 
entirely appropri- 
ate, and the florists 
and their best cus- 
tomers and agents, 
the flower girls — 
for flowers are gen- 
erally sold by wom- 
en and girls — are 
sure to be busy in 
making up the dain- 
ty bunches which 
are to be presented 
to ladies, thrown to 
prima-donnas, or 
worn in the button- 
holes of gentle- 
men's coats. 

The picture we 

reproduce is from a 

photograph by H. 

P. Robinson, whose 

collection at the 

Centennial excited so much attention and comment. 

He is noted for the artistic manner in which he 

composes his subjects, and still more for the manner 

in which he groups his models, and the pictures — 

worthy of any genre painter — which he produces by 

the aid of photography. This, which is one of his 

best efforts, will be readily recognized by visitors to 

the Philadelphia Exposition. 

This composing of living pictures, that is to say, 
the grouping together of living persons and animals, 
with the necessary adjuncts of furniture and other 
inanimate objects, so as to compose a veritable tableau 
vivant is a specialty with Mr. Robinson, and has not 
only brought him much business, and pecuniary profit, 
but has also won for him an enviable reputation as a 
veritable artist of great merit and no little genius. 
Nor is his skill and dexterity as a photographer less 
marked than his fine artistic sense, as has been abun- 
dantly proven in the pictures shown by him. 



